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For the. American , Farmer. 
On Pusuic aga ” 
Ina. country of recent origin, as Maryland may be term- 
ed, the saeen and others fond of historical research, 
would stippose, that the mode by which, its roads, were 
laid out by the early emigrant, and, gradually extended, 
altered, changed and widened to suit the growing wants 
ofthe community, and the increasing internal commerce 
of.the earlier settler, would ..be spread. upon record, and 
the.manner.in. which the forest, was penetrated, the de- 
sert made tosmile, the,Indian war path changed to the 
horse and sledge road, and the latter yielding to the post 
and army road, would ,be a matter of facile examination, 
as well as curious researeh. Such an inquirer would: be 
sadly disappointed. He, would find an interminable waste 
around him, where. no. flowret bloomed, or evergreen 
reared its head, to. cheer the.way-lost travelleron his de- 
sert path. He might popr over volume. after volume of 
manuscript. with caiinenpreeveennrs and find nothing 
to.reward his industrious activity, but an emply title ofa 
law, the body of whi long since consigned to de- 
struction. Printing was still in its infancy, and its clum- 
sy mechanical apparatus so unwieldy and expensive, that 
few engaged in jit, as artists or meghanicians. The first 
_aitempt to give publicity to the laws ip a regtlar, speedy 
and. general manner was in,1727, by an act of Assembly 
“for the speedy and effectual. publication of the laws of 
this province ; and for the encouragement of Wm. Parks 
of the city of Annapolis, printer.” . Three editions of-the 
Laws had been printed, before that time, if. they could -be 
honored with’ that title, which did not. profess in their ti- 
tle. pages to contain the whole, but.only such. as were 
supposed tobe in force. -"Thus. professing on. their very 
front, the ignorance of the compilers, and she darkness in 
which they hadtogrope. In truth there is,no compila- 
tion of the Maryland statutes whose accuracy can be relied 
on, until that of Bacon, printed at Annapolis in the year 
1765. That man with indefatigable industry reduced in- 
to system a chaotic mass “rudis indigestaque moles”. of 
provincial laws, which_would have.confounded the com- 
mon mind, and have deterred any one,.whose habits, had 
not been in early-life trained in the pursuit of knowledge. 
through devieus paths, and over heights almost inaccessi- 
ible. } ay a 
The. first,act relating to public highways was passed in 
1666, ch. 12, entitled“An act for marking highways, and 
making the heads of rivers, creeks, branches and swamps, 
passable for horse and foot.” This title is all that remains 
of it. The next act was_passed in 1669, ch. 13, with the 
same title, and like its predecessor has passed into obliv- 
ion. Ihave examined the record books containing the 
acis of Assembly passed during these years, viz. Lib. W. 
H—W, H. & L.—and C. & W, H.—and can find no such 
laws. The titles haye been preserved by Bacon, but he 
tefersto no book where the law itself ean be seen, altho’ 
singularly particular in such references... From, which o- 
mission | conclude that the reverend and venerable au- 
.thor* knew only of their previous existence, from subse- 
-quent continuing or repealing acts, or.the imperfect re- 
mains of legislative proceedings. The firstacts on record 
ware, 1671, ch. 23-1692, ch...39-—-1699,, ch. 13—and 
Which yary but very Jittle fromeach other, By these acts 
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cleared, and well grubbed, fit for travelling, twenty foot 
wide; and good and substantial s made over all 
heads of rivers, creeks, branches and swamps, where 
need shall require, at the discrétion of the justices of the 
county courts, who ‘were authorised'to set down and as- 
certain in their records, once every year, what were the 
public roads of their respective counties, and that no per- 
son should chunge or alter such roads without proper au- 
thority, under @ penalty ol 500°4bs. of tobacco. “The 
manner of marking these early roads ‘was peculiar'to the 
agé, and descriptive of anew country. All roads leading 
to any ferry, courthouse, church, or leading through any 
county to Annapolis, were to be marked on both sides the 
road with two notches; if the road went to’ Arinapolis, 
the road at the leaving the other road, ‘was to be’ marked 
on the*face of the tree, in a smoctlt place cut for that pur- 
pose, with the letters AA set on with a cl of. marking 
irons, and colored ; and so with two notches all along the 
road. Any road in Talbot county, léading to the port 
of Williamstadt (now Oxford) was tobe marked with W 
and so with two notches all along the road. ‘The roads 
that led to a court house were to be marked with two 
notches, and another notch a distanee above the other two. 
Any road leading ‘toa church, was to be’ marked at the 
entrance, arid leaving any other road, with a slip cutdown ’ 
the face of the tree, near the ground. If leading toa fer- 
ry, to be marked with three notehes, and if’ the road pass- 
ed through any seated plantation or old fields, then the o- 
verseers were to set up posts, so matty as might be’ per- 
ceived from one'to the other, to be marked and h which as 
aforesaid, as were the posts of dll‘gateés, through which &- 
ny road id: And the Sse! span peg tit from 
time to time, to fall all dead trees on-each side of all main 
roads, whose limbs should hang“over thé road, to prevent 
| damage that might happen'from their’ falling on trav- 
ellers. 
Our forefathers were very attentive to furnish travellers 
with indices or pass-ons to’ prevent mistakes upon their 
journey, which their more enlightened and better civiliz- 
ed descendants entirely omit:-- Who has travelled in these 
our modern days, but at every step has béen in doubt 
whither he was going; and what évinces*in a most aston- 
ishing degree either their laziness’ or domestic induétry, 
will not see a human being from whom he can inquire 
the way. Such are the improvements’ of modern times, 
and such the luxuties of modern travelling. «~~ 
Annapolis. *” James Boyvze. 
For the American Farmer. 
TurasHing Macuines. 
William Brown, while ae a machine for thrashing 
wheat, was severely injured, and come neat being killed 
by the bursting asunder of the cylinder, which was of the 
kid called ‘open, constricted of cast’ iron heads, and 
wrought iron bars, seeured by the bands of the same. 
Mr: Brown was struck by one of the bars about thé hips, 
with such force as to be thrown a distance of 12 feet— 





confine him to bed for six weeks. 

dents they may be called) from the disruption of Tapidly. 
revolving bodies, such as mill-stones, 5 peptic its 
the cylinders of thrashing machines. ‘These accidents ate 








it was ordered; that’ all pablic’ roade’and'main roads be |: 


‘ing, but if it bear a just relation to 


The injury was so severe as to fracture the bones, and | / 
"This is another added to the many accidents (if acci-| 










[volving bodies,are composed; there is; according. ta 

sivowe,fexpss aguaxioonn ek apoot fn 0 which a. disryp- 
tion of parts is just as sure.and natural a consequénce as 
the explosion. of gunpowder by the juxia-position of fire. 


There are. no substances .in-nature, wl 





dilacerated or disrupted by: the centrifugal free . 
ey oj cenokinanteeaate ae 
it. may add strength to the re body, wilt 2180, 
tothe beer ae ma, iscu ae the contr: fight 
dies, such as cork and pith, would,require an 
conceivable velocity to cause their parts to fly as 
Itis difficult to say what kind of eylinderfor.a 
ing machine would be most.safe;. as none have. 
invented which in their use have proved (reefrom. 
I'should think it, just_as important to prove a new. ma- 
chine, before’ purchase; as J would to prove. a, new, gun. 
before use, If the machine would bear double the speed 
ustially applied, it might be thought safe. When human 
life is so much endangered as it is Known to be by 4 use 
of these machines, all the skill that wisdom and’ oh 
ence oye ek all the caution that prudence éan~ sug: 
gest; and all the ingenmity that stiente can elicit’ showld 
be called jnto active and energetic ‘exertion in J pai oan 
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~~ Harford County, Jan. 1843. se agsage: : 
-Wueat—Kioss’ White Blue Stem—and Valparaiso. 
We are indebted to the fon. H. L. Ellsworth, for two 
small parcels of Wheat, which.we shall be. happy to ex- 
hibit to,the inspection of ong. friends... They.bear the 
names at the head of this paregraph ; for the origin: atid 
‘properties of the first, the réaderfs referred to the sub- 
joined letter of Mr. Snyder ; its'berry is pluiip, thin‘skin- 
ned, of fine color, and, as appears by the statement, of Mi. 
S. of great weight. Of the sample.of Valparaiso. wheat 
sent us, we can only say, that:the grains are very large, 
and.as sightly as one could desite: them-to be. Of the 
productiveness of these varietiés of wheat we ktiow hoth- 
theif appearance, we 
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worth, for his watiring zeal; unfinching, persever 
unceasing efforts to further theitdmterests.. 
. 0 Patent OficesTan: 26, 1843. 


To the Editor of the American Patter!) °° hos 
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~e of “Kioss’s Wee Se Whe a ee 


to the Hon. Jolin Sayder’s letter for'a’d 
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“Wie Was the Pastor of St. Anne's Church, Apnapoly, | 


only the natural consequences of well’ known principles eh ae Blue Stem wheat, a sing’ 

jin natural philosophy. All badies cobiere by different de-| was-struck with the contias betes 
grees of bag Een) Rene ora ees ee eld, this being the only. 
y than fron.” The centrifugal force of alls “‘bo-| and much the lerg it harvest tir 
dies is proportionate to their dét ity, oF specie vity, | td ee ‘tin his garden. the 
and to theit celerity of motion. "Then, without. aity ‘al- [no Fecollect, the “time, perhaps. 
lowance for flaws or defects in the materials of Which te- vided thenext Years’ produce am 





the dietates of our ‘heart whion ‘we'sa ha Newb creo 
ral communtiy Gee's h4ug Qn gh RARE NE ¢. Elle 

















—— 
1000 bushels of this seed | 


f ’ : : s 
pwns. sell ie the gowh of 
pietled OF £ was 
this wheat escaped, yet, it is nol 
in the grain as the crop of the preceding year. 
per bushel. bo ar “an Mediterra- 
Vhite Blue Sem is con- 
fat oe hink 1 may prove useful to the 
agriculturist, it being Pennsylvania staple, | hazard noth- 


ing in phar cers | it as the best wheat in the northern 
part of the State, quite the best I ever saw. 
Jan. 18th, 1843. Joun SNYDER. 





Rustin Wuear. 


following letter is published at the instance of 
the gentleman to. whom it was addressed, the more will- 
in consideration of his reply, and because the cor- 
i¢e may lead to some further discussion of the 
subject to'which it relates. The rust is, be- 
doubt, by far the most formidable drawback upon 
the’ wheat crop with which the farmer has to contend. At 
the moment when his hopes are highest, it spreads as a 
cloud over his fields, and disappoints him of the reward 
of his labore. We would request our co ondents to 
examine into the causes of this disease, and if they know 
of any remedy or preventive, to communicate it for the 
Loe ea a If our own views are correct, we should 
~ expect thatthe use of marl has had a happy effect in guard- 
ing against its ravages. Will some of our readers inform 
us ou this point?—Ep. Far. Reg.) 
Chesterfield county, Nov..23, 1842. 


. Wnwam M. Peyron—Respected friend—* * * * 
While} have the pen in hand, is not Roanoke a lime- 

* stome county? I should suppose your soils were desti- 
tute of calcareous matter, from the fact thal you are equal- 
ly subject.to the rust in wheat as we are in lower Virginia. 

} infer-at deast that such is the fact, from thy letters in the 
Southern Planter. As faras my obseivation extends, 
lime is an effectual preventive of the rust. Putrescent 
manures and clover lays, on the contrary, almost always 
induce it if the season be at all unfavorable at the critical 
period of ripening. The reason | take to be this : putres- 
cent matter, by furnishing tore food than the plant can 
elaborate, uces a state of plethora, which results in 
the extravasation of the sep at the season of greatest vigor. 
This indeed 1 understand to be thy theory. The ten- 
lime.is to check this redundancy of growth, by 
the specific food of the plant. 

f y enabling it to decompose car- 
ni¢ acid with’ greater activity, or by furnishing it with 
silicate of lime, or by contributing to the developement 
and formation of the grain, rather than to an exuberant 
pn,,cannot perhaps be determined. When] was 

vhe district of western New York, 
of wheat that | was told 
or 30 bushels to the acre, which I could 
)po: wok any previous observation, would 
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There is a 





nd inda yh who mostly 

@ S6Ciety of which Lam Member, name- 
ly, tahtofthe Friends or Quakers. They do their own 
work; and when one works with his‘own hands, he is 
more likely to make both ends meet. They find it’to their 
interest to haul lime from six to ten miles to apply to a 
soil by no means naturally fertile. The crops of wheat 
on their timed lands are invariably good, and but little af- 
fected by rust. . , 

A few years ago, a friend of mine, in an adjuining 
county, planted an acre or two of ground «in pumpkins, 
The vines were so much infested. with bugs that he 
sprinkled caustic lime over the leaves for the purpose of 
destroying them. Jn the fall the lot was seeded to wheat, 
and at the ensuing harvest the locality of every hill was 
conspicuously visible. In each spot where the lime had 
been applied, the straw was bright and of a golden color, 
without the least appearance of rust ; while in every other 
part the wheat was completely ruined. If it is not too 
late in the season, | would suggest the trial of a small 
piece of ground with lime or ashes, if it was no more than 
afew yardssquare. Ashes would be as beneficial as lime, 
for they afford potash. With great respect, 

T. S. Pueasants. 


Big Lick, Roanoke, Nov. 27, 1842. 





Dear siz. * * As there is nothing con- 


nected with the wheat crop which affects its successful 
culture so seriously as its liability to rust, | have felt dis- 
posed to throw into the common stock my mite of obser- 
vation and experience, in the hope that others would pur- 
sue the same course, and that in the end some useful re- 
sult might be attained by a comparison of the different 
views. My own notions, as developed in the different 
publications alluded to by you, have been that it results 
from.a plethora, induced by excessive vegetation, That 
whilst some modes of cultivation, and especially the habit 
of applying the strong, stimulating manures of the stable 
and. farm pen, would augment the tendency to rust, and 
other modes would partially ward it off, no skill could 
avert itentirely in some seasons. In my essay of July, 
in the Southern Planter, J say that rust never appears un- 
til the wheat has attained its full growth, and when there 
is nothing left for the leaves and stem to perform but the 
elaboration of 8 oy for perfecting the seed. When 
plants have reached this point, every physiologist knows 
that they require no further extraneous aid in the forma- 
tion of their seed. The ovary has performed its office, 
fructification ‘has taken place; and the gradual concentre- 
tion of the juices of the leaves, stem and roots in the 
seed, producing the death of the former, is all that is re- 
quired. Before attaining this state, excessive vegetation 
only produces excessive growth ; but when tlie plant is 
fully developed, and nothing more required for the matu- 
ration of the seed, but a slow, gradual, and regular supply 
of duly elaborated sap, if there should then happen a 
warm, damp spell of weather, a succession of sunshine 
and showers, an inordinate flow of sap is at,once produc- 
ed, which destroys the consistency which is then so 
necessary to the grain, and you distend the vessels to such 
a degree, that they burst of their repletion, and exude up- 
on the surface. Should this occur when the wheat is in 
the milk state, it is destructive of the grain, which perishes 
for the want of proper nourishment. 

In these and other views of the same essay, the yery 
sensible editor of the American Farmer concurs, so far as 


}| the nature and causes of rust are concerned, but dissents 


qualifiedly from the conclusion to which “my premises 
In this you and he seem to 
agree, though you reach the same point by contrary 
roads, 

The editor of the American Farmer, after wisely sub- 
stituting bland vegetable. manures for the strong putres- 
cent manures of the barn-yard, suggests the application 
of gypsum, as.an auxiliary agent in preventing the too 
rapid decay of the vegetable matter. He is led to this 
suggestion by the present received explanation of the ac- 
tion of this mineral. Liebig says, as quoted by him, “that 
ib gypsum really consists in its giving a fixed 
condition to the nifrogen or ammonia, (food of plants,) 

ich is brought into the soil, and which is indispensable 
or the nutrition of plants”’. He adds further, that the 
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ition of gypsum by carbonate of emmonia does 


‘of gypsum lasts far se , these quotatio 
the editor thioks it fairly in inthe that thé plaster nad 
act as a retarding principle, and thas enable thei to res 
gulate the supply of autriment to the crop. My letter, 
which was partially published in the November number 
of the Planter, was i to give some reasons and 
some experiments in ‘opposition to the editor’s. theory, 
Without presuming to question the soundness of Liebig’s 
views, but on the contrary adopting them unqualifiedly, 
I thought they might be reconciled with my own in this 
way. Gypsum requires to dissolve it from 300 to 500. 
parts of water, and when dissolved, it decomposes very 
slowly under the action of carbonate of ammonia; of 
course this slow and gradual process is calculated to fix 
the ammonia in the soil. But then, on the other hand, 
plaster attracts a vast amount. of floating nitrogen. or am- 
monia from. the atmosphere, thus igcreasing the agent of 
decomposition (carbonate of ammonia) greatly. A large 
portion of the peculiar food of plants would thus be dis» 
engaged, so that under the action of plaster you would 
have a large amount of ammonia fixed in the soil, and a 
larger amount appropriated by the plant, than -you would 
have if it were not employed.- This explanation accords 
with our experience of the influence of this manure, the 
“tendency of which,” as you say, “is eminently to in- 
crease the bulk of vegetable growth, and therefore, when 
applied, to induce rust and mildew.” 

Concurring with me as you do thus far, you here fall 
back upon the position of the American Farmer, and sug- 
gest lime as an effecttal preventive of the disease. To 
answer this great end, you suggest that the remedy should 
be such a one as would afford specific nourishment to the 
seed. Every analysis of wheat exhibits lime and phos- 
phate of potash among its constituents. This would 
bring us back again to the plaster of Paris, which is a 
sulphate of lime; but experience has-shown, as you just- 
ly say, that this does not contribute much to the forma- 
tion of seed, but acts more especially on the stalk and 
leaves. Lime, however, in other forms, both calcined 
and as it exists in the highly cosicentrated manure which 
is termed guano, has, you think, the desired effect on the 
seed. The experiment of J. E. Teschemacher, of Boston, 
is certainly very striking; whilé-your own experience of 
the influence of caleareous applications in Maryland and 
other localities does certainly carry with them a force and 
weight which it is difficult to resist. Previous to the 
reception of your letter, [ had seen it stated with great con- 
fidence, in the “Dollar Farmer” of Kentucky, that ashes © 
‘were an infallible protection against rust; and I have in- 
stituted a set of experiments upon wheat sown this fall to 
test it. T will now add some experiments with lime, and 
give you the results of both next summer. 

Roanoke county is a limestone soil, the best portion of 
it, within the memory of its ‘oldest inhabitants, having 
been a prairie, which, according to Mr. Ruffin’s theory, 
would show that our soil is strongly impregnated with 
lime, and which, with your theory added, should exempt 
us from the rust. We however have it, though I think 
we are not peculiarly liable to. it.’ Kentucky, however, 
which is the purest calcareous soil | have even seen, does 
seem to be peculiarly subject to this disease ; so much so 
that her farmers have, to a very great extent, abandoned 
its cultivation as a staple. 

I hope, sir, you will continue to investigate this truly 
important question, with all the industry and research of 
which you are capable. Keep public attention alive to it 
until some useful and satisfac result is reached, and 
you will have conferred a lasting benefit upon the com- 
munity, which will entitle you to their warmest gratitude. 
Wm. M. Peyton, Roanoke. 
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Smut 1x Wueat.—One word: respecting smut in 
wheat. When I was first acquainted with this country, 
being a boy, the wheat raised here was all smutty, so 
much so that it required to be washed before it was fit to 
use, The first year we sowed the wheat procured in the 
‘neighborhood, which was smutty, for seed, the crop was 
very smutty. The next season some for sced was pro- 
cured from a distance, clean of smut; this wheat was 
washed clean, and while wet, as much good ashes was 
mixed with it as would stick to the wheat, and‘sown im- 
mediately. The crop was clean of smut, and for more 
than twenty years in succession we practiced the same 





way on the farm. We procured wheat clean of ‘smut, 
washed and ashed the seed, and during the whole time 
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time ‘winter wheat was sown, and oceasionally spring 
wheat; and to this time, whichis more than:sixty years, 
I never have raised a crop of smutty wheat, when J ob- 
served the above rule ; or procured wheat clean of smut, 
ashed, &c. Once I had some spring wheat somewhat 
smutty; and it was from smutty seed. Fora nomber of 
years of. the time J speak of, there was no lime in the 
country, otherwise lime would have been used instead of 
ashes, as we have done since lime has become plenty. 

« A Cuarnemont Farmer. 





From the Albany Cultivator. 
Tue Improvep Cutture or Corroy—No. 2. 

Messrs. Gaylord & Tucker—‘Condition and circum- 
stances,” says the Cultivator, “should not control us.. We 
should mould them to suit our wills.” .A tuly laconic 
sentiment this; the grand importance of which |. have 
well and long since considered, And though I acknow- 
ledge to the fullest extent the force and justice of such de- 
cisive resolve as a governing principle, and regard it as the 
very “sine qua non” to certain success, In the practical op- 
erations of the agriculturist, yet he must be a Lacedemonian 
indeed, over whose stern prowess circumstances may not 
occasionally exercise a leeward influence. | 

Engagements of an urgent character, and without m 
control,have caused the delay of this number, which, wit 
the advanced stage of the season, render it necessary that 
I change the order of my original design, as previously 
indicated in communicating with you upon “the improved 
culture of the cotton plant;” and instead of giving you 
the principles and philosophy of the system, &e., accord- 
ing to my views of the peculiar characteristics of the plant, 
under the various circumstances of soil and culture, I pro- 
pose devoting this paper to “the details ofthe arodus op- 
erandi by which my experiments have been conducted, 
together with the character and quality of the soil, &c.” 
for the timely convenience of those kind friends, and 
other gentlemen, in the cotton region, friendly to agricul- 
tural economy and a STE who may have exercised 
only faith enough in the system, acting wisely, to make 
the experiment. 

Jn commending this improvement, gentlemen, to the 
planting interest of the country especially, and previous 
to going into the details of its practical application to the 
culture of cotton, permit me to call the considerate atten- 
tion of your readers in the cotton region bya few brief re- 
marks to two very obvious facts that exist, palpably de- 
structive to the best interest of the cotton planter—the di- 
rect effect of the present system of culture. In the first 
place, I remark, that under the system of the country, the 
maximum production of cotton, ata ruinous cost, has e- 
qualled-that of its consumption; which is generally admit- 
ted, I believe, to be the principal cause of the low prices 
of the article, which general admission also agrees that 
such prices pay very liltle, it any profit, upon the immense 
capital vested in its production. 1 remark, again; upon 
the disproportionately large amount of inferior and poor 
cotton thus prodaced, as compared to the good, which, 
upon the authority of both merchant and planter, may be 
safely set down at from three to four bags of poor, to one | 

of good cotton. This fact, so abhorrent to the natu- 
ral order of all vegetable perfection, produces a state of, 
feeling and an influence in the cotton market prejudicial 
to the real value of cotton, and consequently to the in- 
terest of the planter. These are plain matters of fact, and 
must have excited the attention of planters in some de- 
gree, especially the latter, which I suppose to have. exist- 
ed to a very injurious extent for at least the Jast quarter 
of a century. = 

To mect both these difficulties, and to convert them in 
a direct reverse tatio, into -sovrces of profit, constitutes 
but a part of the advantages which thisimprovement offers | 
to the cotton planting interest of the country. It propos- 
es to meet and obviate the former difficulty by producing, 
as previously stated, the present and necessary amount of 
cotton, with but one-third the cost or capital now 
. in its production ; furnishing thereby to the planter a di- 
rect and nett profit of over 100 per cent upon the present 
market price. T'o illustrate agd prove this position will 


be a part of the object of another‘number. Again; by | i 


jecting the cotton plant to this system of improvement, 
which favors its natural arborescent growth,and the more 


which the market price becomes established, and jits ten- 
dency favorable to the plapting interest. | have not room 


to these facts. {I now proceed to the immediate object of 
this number. ’ ray? « Bat BN he 
This improvement, when it shall have attained ite high-. 
est state of perfection, contemplates the “syslem of rota- 
tion” in planting, under which the land designed for cut- 
ton lies the previous year in the state.of fallow, which. is 


{found by experience most favorable to the growth and 


fruitfulness of the plant. } commence the preparatory 
operations for planting about the 1st of March, by spread- 
ing upon the land broadcast two to three hundred bushels: 
of manure per acre,—light stock yard and stable compost. 
[then run off the land in rows of three feet with a 
scooter plow, opening a good furrow some three to four 
inches deep; this done, { take a large size shovel plow 
-and cross the scooter furrows by rows, ‘running at-right 
angles, of five feet wide. | am now prepared to com- 
mence manuring in the hill, having first ascertained that 
I have 2940 hills on each acre, which will require, by 
giving each hill a half gallon of manure—same kind of 
compost—184 bushels nearly, which | haul on the land 
in a cart, first graduated to a certain number of bushels, 
and with spades likewise prepared for the purpose, I«le- 
posite the requisite quantity of manure in each hill. By 
this means, which in practice will be found simple and 
expeditious enough, | give four to five hundred bushels 
of manure to each acre—an infallible insurance for 5000 
lbs. of asuperior staple per acre. As the manure is placed 
in the hill by rows, the wide way, a short distance in ad- 
vance, a good plow hand follows with a turn plow, ‘which 
should run into the soil: from six to eight inches deep at 
least; and turn well, with whieh four furrows are thrown 
together on each row : thus fixing the half gallon of ma- 
nure in each hill, entirely within the region of constant 
moisture. This gives mea fine, large bed, and well broke, 
to lie until at or about the first of April, when the cotton 
seed should be planted. This is done by first opening 
the bed as shallow as possible, with some instrument 
such as that deseribed by M.-W. Philips, Esq. in the 
March number of the 9th vol. of the Cultivator.. This |] 
prefer to any other instrument of the kind J have ever yet 
seen, since its depth of furrow may be graduated toa pos- 
itive certainty so as to avoid disturbing the manure in the 
hill; it should not be opened out deeper than one inch. 
The bed thus opened, and the seed previously rolled’ in. 
leeched ashes or sand, which answer very well, though | 
prefer a compound of two parts of ashes to one of com- 
mon salt, made moist with water; the seed, well rolled in 
this, are carefully dropped over the manure. Eight to ten 
-seed in a place wil! answer to secureastand. There will 
be no difficulty in dropping the seed over the manure in 
the hill, when it is redollevted and observed that upon the 
unbroken space of some two feet between each row, the 
scooter furrows will be found anu ing guide to the 
manure in the bed at distances of three feet The seed 
thus dropped I prefer to have covered with a hoe, lightly 
and carefully; bearing in mind this golden truth, that 
“a crop well planted is half made” - Immediately ‘after 
planting, the middles or unbroken balks should be plowed 
,out. The crop of eotton thus planted; which should not 
exceed three lo four acres to the hand, may be performed 
in good time and well done. In afew days, say nine to 
twelve, the cotton will be a presenting a most healthy 
and ‘thrifty appearance. = next operation to be ‘per-. 
formed, as early as possibly convenient, is to plow out 
the middlés wed/, the wide way, with a good shovel plow, 
having first run around the young .plant with a scooter 
plow. The hoe hands follow. and thin the cotton down 
to two stalks, giving it a small quantity of soil. This. 


all danger, since its tap-root will now have taken euch’ 
hold upon the manure below as to enable the plant: : 
‘strip either grass or weeds, having yet to. spring 
Under this treatment, the time-consuming 

than useless operations of : 
chopping 

der plant, as to the interest and economy ‘of the plantér, 
crop; and at the conclusion of this first working, I have | 
| my cotton growing off and doing well... Ihave 








perfect development of its staple and great profligacy, the 


now .no 
further use fora plow in its pine, ioe bee! 


here to do more, at present, than merely to call ajtention|. 


‘to the standing plant... The 
‘performed wie 


pscrape and pu 





operation well done, the plant is at once placed beyond | ey 


scrapens od lo vier it 
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This instrument i6 % . ‘ by P 

liing the wings @. b. and a. ¢.upom 

ter d. in the form at. aac 
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Phas 








: of an isosel which is fastone 
upon the chip of a. u9Tel Be by it 
da shovel. From the + 


the same. manner you would a 


the wing 5. to that of c., it shoal be 2 leet, ore 





of horse-hoe, by which a row is swept ou af 3 farts : 
This should be ¢o curved and grt eg the stock 
as not to go into the soil Heeper 2 iach, antea much 
less as possible, to enable it to cut the young grass aid 
weeds that may be springing ~ 


telah ep. ah 
advantages of the sweep over al tisiadioorn of he plow, 
harrow, or hoe kind that. havé ever, used, are these— 
that it will kil a greater quendty, of grass and weeds we 
a given time, and do Jess injury lo the surface roots of ¥ 
plant, s0 essential to its progressive prosperity. The hot 
hands following this instrument, thin the cotton toa stand, 
one stalk in a place, and draw up a small quantity of soit 
entite subsequer 

the sweep and hoe, whi ee ld sin 

! verize the surface, so as to kill any grass 
and weeds that may appear, and low pte circulation 
of atmospheric air to the fibrous roots of the fruiting stalk, 
requiring at this critical period all the aid and nourish- 
ment that culture, soil and atmosphere can afford, By the 
first of July my ¢otton stands from 5 to 6 feet high, and I 
have it topped by the 10th at farthest, after which I ron 
the sweep once more Sroagh it and the hoe picanry at 
to remove any grass, that may have sprung up immediate- 
ly above the sialk. "Alief this and by iif time frequent: 
ly in places, the cotton will become so much interlock 
and the ground so shaded, as to keep down all other veg- 
etation—yet it may be found necessary again to chop a- 
bout in places with the hoe, when, the cotton may net 
have locked so early. ‘This should be invariably attend- 
ed to. ‘This brings ys. again to the season of harvesting 


the staple. as" a0 . 

Let no planter prejudge and reject this system, upon 
the score of simplicity, supposing the process too simple 
to accomplish the object propased ; first, act wisel ene 
the experiment, and try it. Strictly follow this baths 







simple procenss and. if the land does not. reward your 
pains-taking, with five or six fold the quantity per acre, of 
a superior staplé, than has at any previous seasén been 


taken from it, in its natural state, I will present the ex- 
perimenter wh one bushel of ei mn ae ‘seed, with 
which to perfect the experiment. At another time I pro- 
puse devoting a paragraph to the importance of selecting 
and improving cotion seed. 
_. Tt will be observed that manuring constitutes large 
Silet ghivtenies 


‘item, in this system of improvement, a 

too wdush Voersted Uy plapleny Hee: sotemie 
much neglected, because the subje phe Sa 
ita attention—which attention is so esse tial the 
perity and well-doing of a farm. Not, gentlemen, 
seen any Ahing better said, or more ag 
sentiment, under the head.of “a féw 4 

December Cultivator, where you rem 
and farmer : ‘tl your m is your, 
valuable than any of the. ( : 
be cero aa eyrrtte ed 
thanure”—this is, ‘however, 
and the want of determi: 
from my experience in 
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preciable cost. Again, 
are but few persons 
converted into ma- 
and inférmation @f.¢uch, who may 
mi pAanaren Fi singe le sentence from Lie- 
rater mt Literal cHetitdtey . “The 
ge of moma from’6 to 9 per cent of 
rhe iiheegies Of'firs and pines, 8 per cen!.” But 
Lon actount’of the powsh exclusively, that I pre- 
aW, to alt other vegetable matter in the prepa- 
susie re ;—since it possesses another invaluable 
cal others, in absorbing the juices of the ma- 
ich & are ths saved from evaporation, and readily 
pile land. ‘T doubt not but a single year’s ex- 
ce oe cleo evéry intelligent planter of the in- 
es of ih s improvement, and its perfect | 

£0 San: uluire of cotton and ofher efops. 
now ¢losé this number by a very few remarks 
ihe character and quality of the soil upon which my 
experiments have been conducted. It is high: ridge land, 
readily recognized, and ils s qn ality distinetly understood, 
in ondarigris yt 3 the name of “forked- -leaf, 


® a deep, porous, sandy, super- 
Bes 03 i 


ipdee a tolerable good clay, at a distance 
naturally poor enough. 


‘below the ri A true picture of nature, 
This land, under the treat- 
ment above ‘detailed, grew thy cotton, froin which 1 have 
ered a greater number of pounds per acre, (indeed al- 
most doub! le.) than I have ever seen recorded, is_ in -its |. 
natural state, inferior to the average quality of cotton land, 
hy at least one half. J might refer you, if necessary, to 
thote than one hundred gentlemen, planters from Georgia 
and Alabama, who have examined my. experiments care- 
fully, and several of them, at various stages of its growth, 
and with one general consent, pronounced it a fair test, 
end @ t, improvement. 1 have, from several stalks 
ihat grew on the three acres, in the proper places, taken 





















ue 


to 4ibs of cotton, carefully weighed. Iv the perlec- 
n of this improvement, yet in a state of great radenses: 
when every stalk upoti, the acre, (2,940,). shall mature 


il, what ‘may I reasonably calculate to gather? 
“ Nil d ndum, 
~ Possunt quia, paise villeatur. " 
N. B. Croup, M. D. 
Plone Retreat, Ala. Dec. 26, 1842. 


pen.—The proprietors of small farms in the Grand 
of E den. cultivate madder, of Jate years, with 
s and, profit. The plant requires a rich soil, 
and the roots yields a beautiful end 
olor only when it is permitted-to attain to 
durity in the soil—which is not till the close 
i year of its ‘growth. Roots of one year’s 
d used in Avignon, but the dye prepared 

rma. is n¢ A aarble and that from two year old 
severe ite le bet! Good madder, yielding a rich 
darable dye, ean be men from roots not less 
r old; the summers were very 
ter and more permanent. 
2 summers ‘are unusually cool, 
} till the close of the fourth 
- an s , Sceslinaled and. cultivated in 
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Tue Rust ww Wuext—We ‘iisert in this‘ namber, a 
corréspondénte between ‘Thas. S$: Pleasants and Wm. M. 
Peyton, Esqs. upon the ‘above interesting pubject, and as 
the latter gentleman refers to views which we formerly 
expressed in:commenting upon an. article of his which 
appeared in the Southern Planter, it may be proper to re- 
mark that we coincided with him in opinion as to his as- 
signed cause of the Rust—plethora or excessive vegeta- 
tion—but respectfully dissented from the conclusion 
whieh, he drew of the disease being without remedy, and 
suggested the probability that, by deep ploughing, early 
sowing, and the use of bland and mineral manures, ‘the 
disease might be prevented. We deem this brief explana- 
tion necessary to a full, understanding of Mr, Peyton’s 
views. We are highly pleased. to find, that he has com- 
menced a series of experiments, with a view to test. the 
efficacy of lime and ashes in preventing attacks of rust, 
and shall look forward for his report upon the subject 
with great anxiety, as we feel confident there is no gen- 
Ueman better qualified than he is to conduct and carry 
them out satisfactorily. 





Cutore or Corron—The second number of Dr. N. 
B. Cloud’s essays on the culture of Cotton, is published 
this week. Much interest having been awakened in re- 
gard to this subject, the present essay will be read 
with avidity, the Dr. having changed his plan of commu- 
nication by reversing the order originally contemplated, 
giving now the practical details, in order that advantage 
may be taken thereof in time for the next crop, and re- 
serving the theoretical part for future numbers. 

As our journal extensively circulates in the cotton 
growing States, we lose no time in transferring this paper 
to our columns from the Cultivator. 





We had selected an article on the grafting of the 
grape, far the information of a correspondent who desir- 
ed it, but are obliged to defer its publication till our next. 

We take occasion to refer those wishing to form vine- 
yards, to the advertisement of Dr. Underhill, of N. York, 
ron another page. Those whose position in the country 
renders it inconvenient to obtain the vines direct from N. 
York, can be supplied through the agency of the publish- 
er of this paper. 





Second Massachusetts Agricultural Meeting. —The 
sketch which we copy to-day, upon this subject, is inter- 
esting. ‘The remarks of Col. Jacques, upon the science 
of breeding, is peculiarly so, and will attract the attention 
of the reader. ‘ 

Such meetings and discussions by the members of State 
legislatures must exercise the most wholesome influence 
over the interestsof husbandry, bringing together, as they 
do the agricultoral intelligence and practical experience 
of the whole state, to be disseminated from one common 
point, throughout all.its. veins and arteries, and diffusing 
thus expansively every thing that isimportant to be known, 
or which may be calculated to shed light upon that glo- 
rious calling which nurtures and sustains el! others. May 
we not hope then, in all the freshness and sincerity of our 
heart, that the laudable example set to their brethren 
throughont the confederacy by the members of the Mas- 
sachusetts legislatate, will find its way to the bosoms and 
‘approbation of all. Surely the delegated wisdom of the 
States’ should need no noblerexample to stimulate them 
onward in sb good & work. How incomparably prefera- 
ble is it, for those who are appointed to watch over the 
interests and promote the well-being of their constituents, 
to'be devoting their leisure evenings to the discussion of 
tions connetted withthe improvement of the soil — 
the eee of agticultaral science, than to spend | 





comfort and seeure the happiness of the whole people. the 

latter encourages the growth of enmity and uncharitable-,, 
ness, and at best; perhapsycan but 'subserve the sinister | 
purposes of some ‘heaftléss demagogué, who, in his soul;* 
would not care if all others sank so he could swim. , 





Metuop oF MakING Green VEGETABLES INTO Mi-' 
nure—The following process for converting green vege- 
table. substances into manure is said to be practiced with 
success in the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk, England : 

Place alayer of vegetable matter of any given length 
and breadth, a foot thick, then 'a thin layer of lime, ' and 
so on alternately until the pile be made of sufficient size. 
In a few Hours, the decomposition ‘will commence, and’ 
unless prevented by the application of sods or other green 
vegetable matter will burst out into ‘a blaze ; this ‘must be* 
guarded against. In 24 hours the process ‘will be comm 
pleted, when the manure will be found to be made. 

Weeds, sods or turf, of any description, will answer, 
but they should be used as soon after being eut'as possi- 
ble, and the lime should: be fresh from the kiln. ’ 

&FWe learn that piles of vegetable matter have been e- 
rected. on the farms of D. M, Perine and Wm. G. Howard, 
esqs.on the York.road near this city, under the superin- 
tendance of Mr. Gouliart, for the purpose of testing to 
the satisfaction of the farmers of Baltinrore county, the va- 
lue of the system of making manure within a given time, 
upon the principle generally understod as Bommer’s—but 
which is of French origin, and not invented by him whose 
name it bears. Due notice will be given of the opening. 
of the heaps, when the public will be invited to attend. 





‘Burnt Cray.—As there may be many situations where 
the soil may have become exhausted of its calcareous mat-- 
ter, and where it may not be convenient or practicable to 
procure either lime or ashes, we deem it proper to state, ~ 
that, in all such situations, a very good subatitute may be 
found in burnt clay, the ashes of which, if properly burnt 
will prove a most excellent manure and tend to improve 
the texture of the soil whether it be a stiff or light one. 
In all clays there are more or less of undecomposed veg- 
etable matter, which under the operation of fire becomes 
converted either into ashes or carbonaceous matter, while 
the clay itself becomes in a measure deprived of the pow- 
er of cohesion. The ashes thus made serves to restore 
to the soil the potash of which it may bave been deprived; 
the charcoal imparts to it the power of absorbing from the. 
atmosphere and rains much valuable volatile substances, 
which would otherwise escape, and. the elay imbibes ad- 
ditional power to take in and retain moisture, while its 
loss of the power of cohesion, renders. it, mechanically 
valuable as a disintegrater of any tenacious soil to which 
it may be applied. 

Having thus briefly noticed some of the properties of 
burnt clay, and recommended it as a substitute for lime, 
or ashes, where it may not be practicable to obtain either, 
we shall now lay downa simple process for burning clay. 

In the first place, cut a sufficient number of square 
pieces of clay, say 6 inches wide by 12 long, to form four 
diagonal flues, say 20 feet long by 15 feet wide; when’ 
those pieces or blocks of clay are dry, form your flues or 
alleys with them about 3 feet apart, taking care to cover 
them at top with other blocks of clay. In the intervals. 
between these alleys, and over their tops, to the height of 
‘about 34 feet, place dry brush wood cut up into fine pie- 


‘ces, weeds and refuse grass, then place clay over the top’ 


of the whole about a foot deep at the sides, and more at 
top, 80 as to give to the heap a cone-like form, thenclose — 
up the mouth of all the flues but two on the windward 
side ; this done, set fire to ‘the kindling. As the fire pro- 
gressés, throw onlay from time to time, in small quen- 
tities, and repeat this as ofien as may ‘be necessary, which 





must be regulated by the intensity of the burning. Should 
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the'wind veer aboot, it will’ be nétessaty” 10 open the 


moutlis of the pipes on ‘thé Wind ward | side’ and close up 
the others, . the fire burn through. in any, part, 
put, on, clay. ‘or earth promptly.. 0 28. to, close it. The 


body of clay may, by attention, be raised by occasional) 
feeding to any convenient ‘height, ‘as-after a kiln, thos 
formed; is fairly underway, no ‘additional wood will be 're- 


quiréd'as the clay will burn of itself. Bat it.is pecessary |, 
'G.B, Smith, a 


to.supply additional clay .in small quantities, ag the: Gre 
gels near the outward and upper surfaces, it being impor- 
tant» toc prevent: it from breaking through: ‘After ‘the 
mound’shall have been thus raised’to the desired: height, 


and permitied to burn fora day or two, it will require no |’ 


other watching, but may be left to complete its own,work. 
It will, however, be safest to cover it three or. four inches | 
deep with fresh clay before leaving it. In a few days -af- 


” terwards the ashes will cool down, and be in a “state to’ 


be spread on tlie land: 200 bushels will be a good dress- 
ing for an acre. 

We have thus spoken of burnt clay as a substitute for 
lime or ashes, where neither of the latter substances: can 
be obtained ; but we deem it due to candor to say, that 
every fhsitide who can proctire lime should’ do 80, though 
he may be compelled to borrow the money to purchase 
it; for of a trath, it will return him compound interest, on 
his outlay. There are but few things that will justify a 
farmer in borrowing money to procure them, and at the 
very head of these we place lime. ff lime, like the philo- 
sopher’s store, will not convert every thing it may touch 
into gold, it will enable the farmer, who may use it, to 
double his products, and thereby acquire upon the same 
amount of land and labor, a much greater quantity of that} 
which will bring the previous metals, 80 that, tho’ lime 
does not possess the property ‘of converting that ‘with 
which it may come into contact into gold, yet it may ‘be 
said to be the agent. of creating it: 

If ten bushels of lime be added to every hundred bush- 
els of clay ashes, their value will be greatly increased. 





Tut Kyrozr Carriz—Corman’s Evrorean Tour. 
—At the stated meeting of the Philadelphia Society, for 
promoting Agriculture held on the Ist instant, the follow- 
ing among other proceedings were had. 

“A paper by the chairman was read on the merits of the 
Kyloe breed. of Cattle, from; the Western Islands, and 
Highlands of Scotland, and a. portrait of a fat heifer exhi- 
bited, five years old, three, feet five inches high. The 
peculiar merits of this breed consists in its hardihoed, sub- 
sisting on scanty food, and aptitude to take on fat and flesh 
when removed to the rich lowlands of Scotland, and cul- 
tivated fields of England, and is well worth the attention 
of extensive breeders of cattle in New York, and the Wes- 
tern States, as the. stock would. supply the dnficiencies of 
good beef in the Summer, after the large cattle of the pre- 
ceding year had been killed, and before the fall stock are 
fit for market.. They. would pay well for a special voy- 
age to bring over several head. Some observations were 
in conclusion made upon the economy and quick profit 
attending the feeding of the Kyloes over the large cattle, 
which require more than one winter or one year to be 
stall fed before theyare fit forthe butcher, and which of- 
ten do not repay ‘the 
tion. 

Henry Colman, Esq. of New York, was present at the 
meeting, and stated that he was about to make an Agricul- 
taral tour through England, France and. for the 
Le of ascertaining the actual state of farming, and all 
modern improvements in farming machinery in those 


countries, an account of which he ‘ear Le of 


send home in successive parts. Mr. C. is a. 

mer, and has made an agriculiural survey of the i. y 
Massachusetts by an order of the Legislature, the account| 
of which is contained in four large octavo volumes, and 
from a conviction of the certéin benefit which the farming. 
interest of the United States will receive from his tour, the 
ey subscribed for forty copies of his intended publi- 


e owner for the cost of feed and atten-} 


ters sugar beet, ee dn rich soil 
“We hope the enlightened farmers. of this State will i 


ofMr. Colina Se ra pe meg in their d 


teen, whose honor, we trust,’ withwoerbe en by} 
her trué*heatted children. ©" °"" 
Subscription papers are left at ite siti, in’ with Dr. 
d at Kaight & Col & Colborne’s bookstore. 


Rules worth being ng observed by Farmers. 
1, Perform-every - operation in the proper. season. 
2. Perform every operation in the best manner.: 
3. Always keep’ your’ ietptoeaeatedaid tools ‘in the best 


i+ 








prove distressing at night, a spoonfal of it ‘may be’ given, 
every two hours, and by rubbing the throat and. breast| 


with a stimulating liniment, to be made.of the spirits of al 


hartshorn. and sweet oil, the eure will.be greatly acce~ 


lerated, through the power of the latter, of diverting the 


irritation from the internal to the external surface. 
——— 


ver Warner, of Hadley, harvestéd the past season, , from 
eighteen actes, peat meadow land, twenty-one. hundred 
and sixty-one bushels of corn, Aiervniiy fate barrels to the 
acre!) : 


fh 





4 of that mis 
ctiveness must be 


Warre Cannots—This isa new 
able root, and from its uncommon 
jan important acquisit 
‘cows, and any other stock itis-a. cheap and: tich.food: 
vow k our own experience we. are enabled to. tay,’ its 
— excels the common orange cartot in“its- yield. 
ike others, it projects several inches out. 


hames to us, and we hope, = hy mere of Mr.C!) i’ 
{latter cola ot Ma reh) | we vay Be cas the pee 

a goodly. oe id al the Monumental City x: 
old land, one of the’ glatious original ‘Thir-}-" 





The Northampton (Mass.) Courier. says thet Mr. Oli-| 


ion in field root culture. . For mileh | | 
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order, ia. The belo 
4. Finish one job before you begin another. py ‘Beatson areca n 2 
6. After finishing a job always return your tools to bu di 
hie proper gies by eine canes ‘will a ‘hey in ne ba 
6. Don’t put in aicrop too large to-eultivate well a ss ees: 
7. Personally attend to every operation, and see tbat it Large Potatoes plentid' one 7s 
be effectually done. ; ; Guano. Horse. " og. o Sale 
Cure for a Burn—Did you say you had bert par Plemg 4 ee Re AM: on “397° 
self? 9 4 (ited “460° 437°" 4 
Yes. | ty “ bo rsipat i prafly ix 3 
Have you any burn salve? Dincte si tner% , elo un rei RG 
p No. * .. Large potatoes cut in pieces. .., 
What do you meanto do for your burn? 12 inches deep; © 605 >» 648 | (869 o> OS 
Why, Ive ordered some burn-salve to be made. Qe We BRT" 6890" ) /484>°" Bam 
Have you any writing ink in the house? ‘ Bho) Mees 68> ly) BBE 486 408 
“Yes. ‘Why do you ask?’ Bi tre Hs OPE OMe 375 ves gif 
Because, if you.have ink, you haye already at pat a ~ Middle eye of Potato cutout. = =” 
most excellent remedy for a burn. 12 inches deep, 382. 479. 208 163, 
Ink good for burn? 9 of » 376 og 298 210 
Yes, Pve cured myeelf a hundred times with it. ; ag a2 ne i ot 32 ’ Ss oa 
How' do you apply it? ‘Smail y Mob ort " 
| Dip a fine piece of linen, or cotton rag in the ink, and 12in pines 492: i ene 692 f ge0 
cover the burn with it, and as fast as the ink dries satu- 9. as deop, 557 612 9» =< 6260) 8440 
rate the cloth with it, without uncovering the burn. Ql me 623 _ §83 644 90 
What good will grow out of such an application? 36 « . » 667 414). $440 - 440 
Why it will extract the me and cure your burn—that’s The comparative produce in Ibs. ‘ot tatoes from eet 
all. vine was thérefore as wren, if 
Cure fort a Cough or Cola. Be Hg siL Sp. ee ae... | 
Take 1 oz. of Hoarhound Horke dung, | PreK eS 626 
1. oz. of Indian Turnip staplers | dep ve Bind Ged ait ont ae 
donot thp.gratn loqbes-of the yellow Bins sy different. dept thé i in ne is as follows, in 
Tos: of St. John’e wort; the tot prodtice’ of bus shels in path agit difference 
and boil the whole in a quart of water, down to a pint, o-| worthy the rioti¢e of the farmer, showing that a depth 
ver a slow fire; then strain thé liquid and make a syrup] ofsix hes is’ better eg one greater or 
of it, by adding. ‘thereto a- half pound of loaf sugar andj _ 12 inghen deep; 7 a bush. 
simmering: it-over.a slow fire for ten minutes; Of this} - bh wc tik 2 ‘sigh iS < a 8 nail 
syrup take a teaspoonful in a wine glass of water four of jag tae se @ ws 1074 ae % 
five times a day,and again atbed time. Should the cough ‘Another result tpi tiaie in this ¢ nent; je that is, 


‘the difference in the crop where Ia 
i ones, or. cut, are’ oa 


sia potitbes ina iene: 
mets in this » who ma ui fo 7 
eae whole, "© 
Mie aye ae 





cut.in 
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not be behind hand in sustaining the praiseworthy object 
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i is is an unerring principle in natore. 
} Rot to external appearance, but blood. Great 
Lbaveinese sane Ja Shepp by roesing, . fh ie he- 
an race natural propensities and blemishes are perpetua- 
.such ‘as cfoss eyes ad six fingers. In some cases 
thege 
tora, ire : : 
make white dis and substitute black, or the reverse. 
Col. Jaques, of Charlestown, said that he had made nu- 
merous experiments in breeding and he could breed to 
order, giving any color or form desired, that is consistent ; 
he would not undertake to produce animals with two legs 
up and two down, He has had 50 years. experience, 
made experiments first on rabbits, in breeding about 400, 
w found that ot could an a > ae distinct salons 
» white; yellow, and gray, and blend them together, 
so + they ttld alt be on one animal ; then from this 
race of mixed colors, he could breed back and get the four 
original distinct colors on different animals. In breeding 
the strongest strains will predominate. From his exper- 
iments he had a favorable opinion of Durhams to cross 
with our native breed. These last are a mixed race that 
cannot be depended upon like the blood stock.—He gave 
600 dollars for a Darham bull calf, and then he looked 
for a cow of the native breed. He found one, such as he 
wanted, and from these he produced a superior breed, 
which he called the Cream Pot breed. We. may have 
cows in Massachusetts that will prodace 10 to 15 pounds| 
of butter per week. Now some cows make 8; others 4, 
on the same keep. There are no properties in our native 













= 


sheep desirable to retain ; but in our cows there are. ‘Fhe|- 


famous Oakes cow produced 410 Ibs. of butter in one sea- 
son. Her offspring of the second generation showed some 
rties like herself. 

1. Jaques. was asked whether he had aecomplished 
his object; whether he could produce cows that would 
make fen pounds of butter per week, He replied thathe 
commenced breeding neat stock in 1820; that it took 
four. years to procure a half-blood, four more for a three- 
fourths blood, &c. Jt was a slow_process, and required a 
tons time to accomplish such important results, He was 

ked whether he had bred any cow that was better than 
the Groton cow, the native breed which he commenced 
with... He said that he had one that gave three quarts 
more milk, at.milking. Then the question was, whether 
that cow was not larger than the native cow ; to which he 
Aha she was 100 pounds heavier... . 

«Jaques said that he had fed mostly on hay and grase; 
ndian ‘was destructive, jt wears cows out too fast.— 





















Six quarts a day for a year or two, 
in milk and nothing would renew it. Ruta 
pjorious.to milk. Mangel wurtzel does not im- 
milk, butit increases the.quantity. Ruta b 

her stock, Potatoes are the best roots. He 

g roots is too much labor. Carrots are 

ows and horses. Wheat bran is excellent 
would prefer two bushels of meal and 
three of meal. ; 


) years.— were not so milkers 
tiv “mage ; but for beet His ret yest “ * 
igh keeping, but not so. He 

Sea geep ae i we at first objected, 
Darham were nice feeders. On 

+ ated ‘fool and did “ Mees good 
_promiscuously. e sai 


) from 
5 tleee yecellons: melkide’ pro! 
He had more regard to the ap- 
sari: shown “thet teidl. «dD cal 





rh 


y | starts quick at the whip, 
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af LE > th me 
“Color ew 1 rt oe he coal 


of Wilmington, said he had kept Durham | ed 


ise 
roots of the 


hont broad, not peaked, distance short between aacle and 
These properties enable the ox to travel on paves, and 


round, ‘ ; 
breast, straight on the back, roand rib, projecting 
t}out as-wide as the hip bones, these are i ions of 


strength and good constitution. 

In opposition to the above, we find the short faced ox, 
but soon forgets it. 

Ifthe ox toes out, the strain comes on the inside claw, 
and when travelling on a hard road, he will be lame at the 
joint between the hoof and the hair. When the toes turn 
out, the knees always bend in. The crooked kneed ox 
is apt to become lame by holding heavy loads down hill. 

Comparison—a straight stick, when set on one end, will 
bear up more weight than a crooked one. 

The ox with very large horns near the head, is apt to 
be lazy, and will not stand the heatoftheday. The black 
eyed ox is apt to run away ; oxen working in the same 
yoke should carry their heads on a level with each other. 

Oxen Reese | on a stone-drag, and on the foot of a 
plough, on the sled spire or cart spire, twitching stones or 
timber, should carry.their heads well up, as it will ena-. 
ble them todo this kind of work much easier. Oxen -that 
work as leaders forward of other exen, should carry their 
heads low.” 

Subject for discussion, next Monday evening—“ Root 
Culture.” 





From the New Genesee Farmer. 
Buack Canker on Pium Trees. 

In the last number of the Farner, Mr. W. D. Cook al- 
ludes to the extensive prevalence of “Black Canker,” a- 
mong Plum Trees, and ‘inquires “what is the cause.” 
We should be much pleased ourselves to hear Mr.Cook’s 
query satisfactorily answered, but fear, from the compara- 
tive ignorance that prevails on the subject of vegetable dis- 
eases, that neither he nor any of us will be gratified for 
vome time to come, with a definite and satisfactory solu- 
tion. . 
There have been numerous theories advanced in the en- 
deavor to account for the cause of thiscanker. Some ar- 
gue, but seemingly to us with very little propriety, that it 
is caused by the atmosphere ; reasoning in this way, that 
a sudden change from heat to cold produces a morbid cir- 
culation of the sap, which results in the formation. of this 
gum or canker on the weaker or more horizontally inclin- 
ed branches, while the strong and vertical branches or 
parts of the tree remain unaffeeted. 

Others say that itis- caused by a deficiency of saline 
material in the soil, which renders the sap or juice of the 
tree so unnaturally thick that it ruptures the small sap 
vessels of the weaker branches ; the sap exudes and is for- 
med by the atmosphere into gum, Others argue that it is 
caused by the roots of the tree penetrating into notchy, 
unfruitful subsoil in which is imbibed deleterious food,cau- 
sing various diseases, and among others the “Black Can- 
ker” spoken of. [tis the opinion of some of the most 
eminent Horticulturists of the day, that itis caused by 
the coldness of the soil into which the roots have penetra- 
ted. . 

The opinion is quite general and may be correct, that 
these excresences are prodaced by an insect puncturing 
the bark for the purpose of depositing its eggs. If this be 
so, the surest remedy is to prevent the increase of the in- 
sects, by timely destruction of the affected parts. 

We take the following from “Lindley’s Theory of Hor- 
ticultare,” one of the best books of the kind ever publish- 


“Mr: Reid, of Balearras, has indeed shown, that one. of 
the causes of canker and immature fruit, even in orchards 
‘is the coldness of the soil. He found that in a cankered 
orchard, the roots of the trees had entered the earth to the 
depth of three feet; and he also ascertained that, during 
summer months the average heat of the soil at 6 inches 
below the surface was 61 degrees ; at}12 inch. 57 degrees ; 
at 18 inches 50 degrees; and at 3 feet 44 degrees. He 
took measures to confine-the roots to. the soil near the 


| 


ker, and the ripening of the frait.”. ~ 

We have, during the last few years, found many state- 
menis of a similar character, in European Horticultural 
publications, and from these, as well as our own exper- 


)  ienee, we are inducéd to believe that canker, as well as 


other diseases to which trees are liable, are contrac- 
the roots; indeed, it is quite.clear, that if the 





surface, and the consequence was the disappearance of can- | 


face ; deprived of a | supply of nitrogen, and intbibe», 
food ofa een from gold ungenial bee ‘ 
unfruitfulness or disease, or most likely both, will ensue. | 
We cannot expect to find ‘trees in a healthy or flourish- 
ing state, except they receive some ordinary degrée of at-"! 
ntion. 
We know how animal life and health suffer from mal- .. 
treatment—how necessary a regular and abundant su 
of healthy food is; with regard to vegetable life it is ap 
ly so. ‘If we but consider the manner in which the great- 
er number of these cankered or gummy plum trees. that 
attracted Mr. Cook’s attention, and that have often attrac- 
ted our own, are treated, we will not be surprised at their. 
condition. The great bulk of them are of the “Common 
Blue Damson.” Withan occasional exception, they have . 


| Stood. since they were planted, or which is quite as likely 


since they happened to spring up from seed without re- 
ceiving the slightest attention, either by way of praning, 
or improving the soil around them ; the earth in most ca-° ° 
ses, is completely exhausted with euckers and seedings, . 
which form a thicket for several feet on all sides, 

From observation, we are inclined to believe the Blue 
Damson, so- generally found around the country, is © 
much more subject to the “Black Canker,” than other 
varieties ; for we generally find it to be the first to show | 
signs of it. 

We have seen but very few instances of the fine varie- 
ties of plums, properly taken care of, troubled with gum 
or canker. In our nursery, where we have 40 or 50 dif- ~ 
ferent kinds growing, the smallest particle has not yet made 
its appearance; and in gardens around the city and through- 
out the country, where choice varieties are cultivated with 
care, no canker or gam is tobe found. It is only where 
utter carelessness is manifested with regard to fruit trees, 
that we find the branches loaded with these gummy ex- 
ereseences. Whoever wishes to keep clear of it, must plant 
their trees carefully, not too deep; they must keep the 
earth in proper order around them, remove suckers regu- 
larly when they make their appearance; and when a limb 
becomes affected, pare off the part, or ifa small limb, cut 
it offand burn it forthwith. No tree affected by it should 
be propagated from in any way, either by suckers, scions 
or buds. Where trees have become affected by it, they 
should be immediately dug up and burned. Healthy trees 
should not be planted near cankered or gummy ones, for 
we have good reason to believe it is infectious. 

Sach roots as may have grown toodeeply in a bad sub- 
soil, may be easily cut off by digging down at a sufficient . 
distance from the tree, n6t-to injare the horizontal roots, 
and striking under with a sharp spade. 

Where trees have been neglected, and the earth around 
the roots exhausted, a trench should be dug around the 
extremities of the roots, and filled with a compost of well- 
rotted manure and good surface soil, all diseased and dead 
limbs cut off, and the whole tree should be washed with 
soap suds and well brushed, to remove moss, &c. With 
such treatment they will recover their health and vigor, 
and in one year, through their increased fruitfulness, pay 
for all the trouble. 





BALTIMORE MARKET. 


Hogs—The supply of live Hogs bas not been so large dur- 
ing the week, as previously, and prices have advanced a lit- 
tle. Of 600 head that have been.in market, much the largest 
portion bas been taken by butchers at $3,624 and in some 
cases at $3,75 per 100 lbs. . 

Coltton.—A sale of 200 bales Upland at 74a7% cents on 


ime. 
Cloverseed. —Sales of best lots continue to be made from 
ea at $3,75 per bushel. We quote at $3,25 to §3,75 as in 
vality. 
% ‘Molasses. —There is- no New Orleans in first hands, and ‘no 
demand. A sale of N.O. Sugar House at 26 cents in barrels. 
ars.— We have no transactions of moment to report. 
The stock of hand of New Orleans in first hands is less. than 
300 bhds, we quote this description nominally-at $4,50a5,50. 
Tobacco.—The market this week has been quite dull and. 
thé transactions in Maryland Tobacco confined to very trifling 
lots at former prices which we continue, viz. inferior and com- 
moti Maryland $2,50a3,50, middling to good $4a6; good $6,- 
50a8; and fine $8al2. Ohio Tobacco is almost without de- 
mand. We tie brwee viz. Common Cae $3a- 
4, $5a6; wrap 96,50a 10; yellow: 
$7 0, ed extra. Ww giiald. The inspections of 
the week comprise 28 hhds. Maryland; 32 bhds. Ohio; and 4 
hhds., Missouri—total 64 bhds. 
Cattle. —Upwards of 500 head of Beef Cattle were offered. 
for sale at the Scales this morning, of which about 350 were: | 
taken by the butchers at prices ranging from $2,25 to $3,50 





trees are buried too deeply beneath the sur- 


per 100 ibs. on the hoofas in quality, which is equal to $4,- 
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ey oe ate 56 are driven North and about 
remai market unsold, ; Se 
Nee Salen of Howard aia or of good standard | L 
brands were made from store on Saturday. ai $3,50. To-day 
the market is inactive snd 0.008 Ph, advised of any Ps 
riSalders of City Mills Plour.ask $8;75-per bbl. but we hear 
of no transactions. 


rain.—Limited parcels of Wheat received by wagons sell 
ar YoaTS ete, for to best reds. No Corn alloat for sever- 
al days. A sale of 2000 bushels white, from store, was made 
to-day at 41 cts, No transactions in Oats. > 
Provisions.— We note sales of some parcels No. | Western 
Lard in kegs.to day at,6.cents full. Sales of prime western 
assorted Bacon have also been made at 4% cents. Baltimore 
cured Bacon is held as follows, viz: Hams at. 7#a8 cents; 
Sides at 44 cents, and Shoulders at 4a4% cents. We are not 
advised of any seles of Beef or Porkjand we quote nominaily 
as before New Baltimore packed Mess Beef at §8,50a9; No. | 
at $7a7,50; Prime at $5,50a6; New Western Mess Pork at 
§9,50; New Baltimore No. | at $8,50, and Prime at 7,50. 
New Orteans, February 4.—Cotton—But liule business 
has been done in consequence of the expectation of news from 
Europe. The quotations are 4a4¢ for inferior to Salt cts, for 
and fine. Sugar—Sales of about500 hhds at 2%a4é cts. 
Mosicz, February, 4.—Cotton—The total sales of the week 
have been 21,800 bales, erally at an advance of 4aic, on 
the prices of last week—The advance was caused by the hol- 
ders of Alabama money becoming ‘alarmed, caused large in- 
vestments to be made in Cotion. We qbote ordinary 5ia6i, 
middling 64a7, middling fair 747%, fair 8a8% cts. per tb, 
Philadelphia, February 10.—The Flour market remains in 
the same inanimate state before reported, the few sales made 
being at-prices ranging from $3,75a3,874 chiefly at $3,81 per 
bbl.one parcel extra at $3,91. Rye Flour dull at $2,75. Penna. 
$2.25 per bbl. Brandywine $2,50 and $11,50 were the last 
sales-for bbls. and bhds. There has been very little done in 
Grain of any kind this week, and no receipts of Corn ‘or Oats 
from the South, prices remain nominally at 38c. for white, 
and 42c for Southern yellow fat Coro; Penna. Corn is worth. 
46c per bush; do Wheat from 80 to ee bushel. 
ern Wheat 75c per bush. There were 530 head of Beef Cat- 
tle in market this week; 450 from Penn’a. 80 from Virginia. 
Sales at 44a54c, and extra at 5ic—all sold. There were 60 
head of Virginia Cattle sent to New York, and a ‘number of 
sales were made at the drove yard, over Schuylkill—80 Vir- 
ginia head were sold at Thompson's drove yard at 2 3-8, live 
weight. Hogs—200 in market, sales from 3% 10 4éc. all sold. 
Sheep 1450 at market, all sold-at $1, $1,50 to $1,75, extra 


00. 
PXe0 York, February, 10.—Exchange on Alabama has ad- 
vanced to 25a30 per ct. discount.—There is a steady demand 
for Cotton, the sales averaging 1200 bales per day—good fine 
qualities are very firm, and in some. instances a shade of im- 
rovement may be noticed—common, qualities are heavy. 
our is. exceedingly dull—The only sales I heard of to-day 
were 300 Pennsylvania at $424,124, and 400 New Orleans at 
4,183. 
’ At Willmington, (N. C.) on she 8th inst, Turpentine sold 
at $1,28; Tar 80c; red oak hhd. staves at $7a7,50 and $8; white 
oak bbi. do $10; Shingles very fair at 85c; Corn 52a55c per 
bushel. Business generally vere dull. 

At Alexandria, on the 11th-inst. the wagon price of Flour 
was $3,30, no sales from stores. Sales of red Wheat. from 
wagons at 60a66c,and of Corn at 35a38 per bushel.: 

t Cincinnati, on the 8th instant,Pork was selling at $2a- 
2,25 per 100 Ibs—the packing season was nearly over; mess 
Pork $6,25; clear do- $7; Lard 4%c, Flour $2,65a2,68 from 
areas and canal, receipts light, Wheat 45c, Cloverseed $2,- 





POUDRETTE. 
PRICES REDUCED jor this valuable 

The New York Poudrette Company, having enla 
have now on hand a supply of a first rate arti 
offer in Is of ten 
barrele for $5—delivered on board of vessels. 

9 Orders, enclosing the cash, will be arr & attended to if 

. K. MINOR, 


addressed to 
118 Negseau street, N.Y. - 
N. B. The farmers of Maryland, who reside near navigable wa- 
ter, will do well to enquire into the value of Poudrette as a manure. 
Those who have used it need no argument in relation to its’ value 
oe the best tng omy which —_ a not used it, can 
ve is to procure a few barrels and apply it to their Corn, Tobac- 
co, Melons, &c.— Seeing is believing. s feb. 1 
‘The subscriber is Agent for the above Company, and will re- 
ceive and forward orders for Poudreite, at the prices named:-above; 
cost of freight and any other necessary expenses being added. The 
cash in all instances to be paid when the order is Gentlemen 
in jee comnery wee onteess jet’ it direct Leal oct. will have 
it forward port in any manner tay direct. 
* feb. 2 palit aisiseiedin SAML: SANDS. 


their works 
, which they 








SAXONY EWES. | 
A flock of 50 or 60 Saxony Ewes, of the very finest quality, bred 
ene of thn sent otpinpet hrendats in Mansion. Land wlan names 
alone is a sufficient guarentee of his stock the 


@ best, ) is offered 


South- equal 


is or more at $1,50 per barrel, or three 


nex.names and : 
Portable Saw Mill with 12 fi. carriage, and 24 ft. ways and 
4ft.caw,  . _ +. $300 
conor ae salons, with 3 pair of head blocks, sme 
‘ost Morticing Auger, I 
Bands, 10 
Horse Power of great h, 200 
Corn and Cob Crusher, wt. Ib. 65 
Thrashing Machine, wt. 300 lb. 75 
Corn Planter, wt. 100 Ib, 25 
hey ge wt. 600 Ib. = 
Grist Mill, 24 ft. cologne stones, 1 
Do. 3 ft. do. 175 
Belts for the same. 15 
Post Auger, wt. 15 Ibs. 5 
Tobacco Press complete, portable, : 85 
ee , with portable Saw Mill and cutting 
Ww, 3 . 3500 
Large Sawing and Planing Machine with catting off saw, or 
cross cutting for arge establishments, . 1100 
Loautteeen M smeshian for large estab ak 
Boring ortici establishments 
Tenoning Machine se “ . 200 
Vertical Saw 125 


tisfaciory. The Portable Saw 


eles within the compass of an advertisement. Suffice it. to aay, |) 
can cut, with p 














Li 
ne accumulated a large 
te "Fitment Bh 
those who | us to rl and bee ’ 
vleoe tet uy. Uae somreny weey ean ies rx seh, 
kilns, eithey at. Late ter’s 4 Mil malt e mouth of tt 
icomico River; Lower Cedar Point, or Creek, at 
6} Cents per bushel, payable March et, 1884 


ur aad Senta as Se 
hs bs 
Fut Pod Qfla Chores tent), Me. wif rca promph terion 
ve. ; 
jm. s 7 ota Wil, M. DOWNING. 
: PLOUGHS.. 
WITHEROW & PEIRCE’S PATENT CYCLOIDAL PLOUGHS, 
With wrought iron shares and steel cutters, to which the Balti-| 
K 


more County Agricaftural a ‘the —— for the 
best Pome | a that panghing ach ovember last. 
ABRAHAM B WALTER, 277" Weet Balti- 


For sale aie 

street more. 

A. & 8S. SMALL, York, Pennsylvania. © ; 
And by the'subscriber in Gettysburg, Adams Co. Pe. 


“8. Ww. 

The subscriber aleo proposes to self on reasonable terms, Shop 

rights, Township, County, or State rights, to make-and Sw the, 
ve 7 . ie . 


feb. 1 7t* 


ENTLEY’S AGRICLTURA M GENERATOR 
MANUFACTURED BY BENTLEY, RANDALL & Co., 
Manufacturers of Bentley's Convoluted Steam Boilers 


It is also highly recommended to Tanners for steaming Leaches, 
also for various manufacturing and mechanical 
steam or large ities of hot water is required. article. is 
made wholly of iron, and was got expressly. to meet the wants 
of the Agricultural community, itis confidently believed that 
for simplicity, darability, economy in money, fuel, time, and room 
combined its equal has not been offered to.the public. It possess- 
es all the pinciples of the most approved Tubular Locomotive Boil- 
ers, for saving of fuel, while the construction is such that one of 
size, aoeaeih and durability that has heretofore cost $100, or 
more, is now offered at $45. It is operated equally well with An- 
thracite coal as with wood, and can be removed by two persons at 
pleasure.—Prices No. 1 $46, considered of capacity enough for ord- 


inary Farm purposes ; No. 2460, No. 3$75. _ ; 
BENTLEY, RANDALL & Co. 
McCausland’s Brewery, Holliday, st. near Pleasant. 
We have the liberty of referring to the following gentlemen, 
viz:—David Barnum, Esq. City Hotel ; Captain Jackson, warden of 
the Maryland Penitentiary, and Doct. ‘Robt Dorsey of Edw.; where 
they can be seen in operation. d 
Upper Marlboro, Prince Georges’ Co. Bd. where eumplos ean bs 
pper Marlboro’, . Md. w sam can 
seen. For numerous testimonials in favor of the above call on the 
manufacturers or their agents. ? 
N. B. B. R. & Co., are alsoagents for emmy A Corn and Cob 
piers. Balto. Md., Dec. 1842. 


AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY & IMPLEMENTS- 

The subscriber begs leave to assure the public thet he is prepa™- 
ed to execute orders for any of his agricultural or other machinerY 
or implements with: _His-machinery -is so well known 
that it is unnecessary to be the varions kinds, but merely an~ 
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Mill with a 1 engine, 
ease, 10,000 feet of luthber a dan, and, [ ne- 
sptdeaticenn Ue el 
West Baltin Daltimoes Ba. | 
above na- 


( lotioe poet paid) to 





ly t, 
ANDS. 


for sale, in lots or to suit purchasers, at $4 per 
Nov. 23. 
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SAMUEL 
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the subscriber, or to 
Farmer. 
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Sands, at the office of the American 
sep 1 tf 
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the hand ernsher 20 to $25, 


meat 





had a fair trial, and [ 
mending itas a valuable machine. It will grind 10 bush- 
ould choose to hurry 
SAML. WILSON, 
for Genl. M‘Donald. 


Kent Co, Md. March 5th, 1842. 
rn and Cob Grinder 


re, 
Mr. Jas. Murray. 


Mr: Jas. Murray: 
‘Dear Sir: Since you sold mé a Co 
last January, f have hada fair opportunity of testing its 
When the corn is dry it will grind 12 bushels per 
eon the farm of Mr. 
nee of several gentlemen who 
saw the corn and meal both measured. 
G. H. WILSON. 
6th April, 1842. 


hour the day through ; this 


_ » Chestertown, 2 
ir: 1 am pleased to-have it-in my power to speak of 
your Crusher in terms of very stron 
Since last fall when it.was purchased, 
for my horses, 15.or 16 head, without the slightest de- 
rangement, and without the cost of one farthing to refit or 
t an iron rim on the old pest! 
thaps 12} cents. In a few’ hdurs we 

it is of so much value in my 
be without it for a sum great- 


E. F. CHAMBERS.” 


commendation — 
has supplied food 


fill up a large feed chest, 
estimation, that 1 would not 


ly” ss a its cost. 
ours, tt 
Mr. Jas. Murray, Millwright, 


Mr. James Murray. 
: As‘you wish to we" what your hand crush - 

Ww state to you what 5 
ith one horsé 1 have ground 


Porrsmoutn, Va. June 6th, 1842 


have done since | 
10 bushels in one hour and a quarter, and my 
boy can grind 6 bushels per hour all day through. ta mj 
opinion it is an.éxeellent machine.” wore? Sitio 
Y ents / : WM, FORBES, 

TY, Oct. Sist, 1842. 


bought from you, it gives me 


Mr. James- Murray. 
- Dear Sir: After a full examiriation 
es and Cob Crusher I 
ure to recommend it to the farmers general 
a machine has long been wanted—and think 
of the farmers are fully m rable im 
My, overseer says thal it gro ushe 
in two. minutes with one mule, ‘eristigt eh sha’ 
Na ARD FRISBY. 
vans sh 





others $25 each. 
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g, NY: wae caured othe pobl Those who 
H ‘receive such instractions as will enable them to 
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1s of the grapevines in his vineyards 
SoS or saliveton, peg a that. they-wil 
in most 
a sed pode or| nad Souther sin Sn 
: is AGRIC SLTURISTS AND OTHERS. 
bay wt With the assistance of WM. BAER, Esq., 
Praetical Chernist ud. Agriealtorie, will.analyze Soils, Minerals, 
“apne can bave their soils visited and analyzed 
A L odated with 
couse or i Z| Noniedc TRAE cHawisTRY by 
Wa BA ‘Apply at ' SAM 
ve and Chemical _. 
fab. & ly _ 150 Baltimore street. 
FOR SALE, 


A fiesh oune COW, out ofa 4 Devon and 4. Dirham Cow, 
and a fine milker, by a full Holstcia bull—she is a very fine 
milke aes being now 27 months old, and R.) of oie Muse 
poet jaa 





SALE, 
wat CELEARATED. CABADIAN STALLION 
e MINGO IEF i 
11 GO EF fi id last ’ r‘t 
high, ofa pokes cay eae old net epring, nes and action, 
ite naturally, and is wry se ander the onddle, The 


Chief famons trotti 
and-maay other ph da argh feat rackers ;) has worm Tt his 
mile in 2—30. The dam of Mingo Chief was pure Cansdian, and 


could trot a mile in 3 minutes withoat traiding. ven abie Pt 

Pp hen a reagan 1841, in the neighborhood of Mon- 

ber hove int nl id find t titip a “oF Us part of the 
cov oetse 


oti 
= oA BE. STANLEY, 
eee or * i 


"Or apply at No. 50, SCalvert street. 


FT. 


4: $ HUSSEY 'S REAPING. Bae 
F to t orders as spon 
as they shall have. ‘Machines to cut the next 
yoor'a oreye Oy dog wy tey or ome e the subseriber to mie 

with confidence, so that nane may be 

Rivaty 0° lene been the case far covera! Yoors 
ee ee eee: His former practice 
*to'of making no more machines are 
of the next years crop should leave a large | pen 
I unsold, which his.circumstances. will not al- 
that the great suctess which has attended the 
the last harvést will remove every doubt’ of 
Several ns have cut as high as 20 acres in 
2 last. ‘machines, whilé one gentleman with 
one the old machines cat his entire of 72 acres in Jess than 

















fs at the late Fair ofthe N. York 
held atAlbany, Ni Wand is so highly 
Hprii ~* = er zerepeae apesany them, 


““OBED HUSSEY” 

eagca al ste r ie pata 

migate any in- 
aes 









fan emg tise fn 
t, were. if tonto not cealne Kea Rov hedy flat ie | the 


iif Prastotenr tes 
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lieves that it will run. 
oe Wie 


days use, or they are not sat with them are requested to 
a oat Pes receive hago 0 ey Ip Saas coe 


fi at present is t two bea f 
Deere inch, ata es bs rough, tesa the 


Pratt ae. between les and Hanover ats. 
BARNABY & MOOERS’ PaTEN T. SIDE-HILL &| 
LEVEL LAND PLOUGH, 

To which was been awarded the following and Several other 
Premiums, viz,—By the ican Institute, at. their or Cope 
Match at Newark, N.J, 184 “the Fi Premiam, a Silver 
and at their Annual Ploughing- Match for 1841,a¢ Sing Sing,N.Y. 
Gold Medal for the best work done, lightest draught, and best prin- 
ciple of construction.—answering fer ba y geneel gs ‘TheN. 
York State Agricultural Sublets. ed it an Extra Proteins of 
$50, at their Annual Plo y Match at Syracuse for 1841, 

The following are its ranges ove the Common Ploogh, viz. 
—lat. Ease of Draught—2d. P: ion of Work—3d- and 
Durability—4th. Al Dead Furrows may be preven Far- 
rows can all be turned ane way—5th. Any width o Faces may 
be turned, between 8 18inches, by moving the-catches in the cross: 
piece towards the handles for a wide: Furrow,--and towards the 
centre for a narrow one—6th. Placing the beam in the centre of | mould 
the cross-piece, makes it a ‘Double Mould- Board Plough,” tarning 
a Furrow both ways at the same time,—auswering for Green-Rid- 
ging, Ploughing between Corn and Potatoes, or any uny crop cul- 

Potatoes. « 


tivated in rows or drills,—and for Diggi 
The subseribers having purehased the igh to Manofaeture the 
aryland, are.now pre- 


above celebrated Ploughs, for the State of 
pared to furnish Farmers with the same,—and they pledge them- 
selves to the Pablic, to mannfacture this Ploughio the Very Best, 





Manner, both as to materials and workmanship. ¢j*All Orders 
will be thankfally received and pi a, attended to. 
“OP Price as Follows, (adding Tr ation.)—No. 2, 45lb. .a 


$7. No. 3, wt. 70 lbs. $10--No. 4, 80 lbs. $11—No. 5, 90 Ibe. 
$12. Extra edge, 50Cents: ‘For Colter, if added, laid with steel, 
$1.50. Wheel, $1,50. Shin. Pieces, yy 
DENMEADS & DANIEDS =) ee nll 
who having purchased Mott & Co’ sinterest, are now sole owners, 
B. H.. WILSON, No. 52, Calvert st. ! door below Lombard, is 
Agent for the sale of the above Plough. BaltimorSe, Nov 23, 3, 1849 


MILLWRIGHTING,PATTERN&MACHINE MAKING 
By thesubscriber, York, near Light.st. Baltimore, who is pre- 
pared to execute orders in the. above branches of business at the 
soviet. ap an + “pia all mills, &c. planned and executed 

y, him to 
Marray’s ~— and Cob Crushers for hand pow $25 
Do. _ by horse power, from.6 to 12 fushels per hour, 351040 | — 





Corn Shellere. shelling from 30 to 300 bushels an hour, 151075 
Portable and Stationary Hurse Powers 75to150 
Seif-sharpening hand Mills, a ior article, 12 to 20 
Cylinder Straw and Oat cutters, 2 knives, 20a35 


Mill, carry log, and other Screws, 2 smait Steam Engines 3 to 4 

horse power. Any other machines built to order. 

Patent rights for sale for the Endless Carriage for gang Saw 
Mills, a good invention. 

¢#- Orders for crushers can be left with a oy of the following a- 

ts: Thos. Denny, Seedsman, Baltimore; J. F. Callan, Washing 

Sas »D. o Calvin Wi aoe S. Sands, Farmer office; or the 
subscribe S. MURRAY, Millwright,. Baltimore. 


may "bs 
TO FARMERS, 

The subscriber has for sale at his Plester and Bone. Mill on 
Hughes street, south side of the Basin, GROUND: PLASTER, 
GROUND BONES, OYSTER SHELL & STONE LIME,,and 
LEACHED ASHES, all of the best quality for. agricukural pur- 
poses, and at prices to suit the times, 

Vessels loading at his wharf with any.of the abovearticles, will 
not be subject tocharges for Ra or iy 

fe 23 TREGO, Balfimore. 


DEVON: STOCK FOR SALE—A GREAT, BARGAIN 

& gentleman near this city bei Be mere and not wishing 
to Winter sounany cattle as:he. on hand, offers for sale the 
following bloeded animals at the pede seoapeeles 

1 fall blooded Devon Bull, 18 months old ; 2 full bred. Devon 
Heifers, one 13, the other 20 months old, all as hand- 
aur gi00 animals, and in fine order— three will be 

for 

Also a Bull and Heifer-6 months old, and a Heifer 14 mos. old, 
also full bred: Devon, the three for $75. os 

Apply at this office to fe 8. SANDS. 


FOR SALE~TWO DURHAM BULLS, 

Raised by one of the fifst breeders in New England; who repre- 
‘sents them as “first rate full blood animals; 3 years‘old last Fall ; 
Spe, eA 
on m as any 5 one isa da ‘ 
the other roa will [how wut farmer for hs ori farm |. 
a aga readin at ae air of 
a tl much 
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g Machines, t Fans, Bap hs A Horie asid the 
— hand Corn Sheller constantly on hand, and for sale at the 


Magneatar] eninge ofany peculiar nodel madeto order as 
Castings for iki dsof, ,constantlyon hand by th 
or allkinds pe ee yon hi y bei whe 


orton. A pt mea made to count 
‘purchase to sell again. 

Mr. Hussey manufactures hisreaping machines at thisestablish- 
ment R. B. CUEROWET E> 


cornet of Front & Ploughman sts. near Baltimore st. ry“ On 
20 Pratt street. Baltimore, mar$] SAk.. 


AGRICU. LTURAL MACE at 
Manofacturéd and for sale by OTT & CO. 
South ¢ast corner of Ensor and Forest 9 ewele. Bel-air wong 





Baltimore Le 
for this state; are still manufacta -WI- 
Lareparady bousce POINTED COMPOSITION CAPT 


PLOUGH, which was so:highly approved of at the récent ale od ‘ 
Ellicott’s Mills, and to w was awarded the palm ot } 
atthe Govansiown meting over the $100 Premium Ploug 


4y’s of and Davis’ of Baltimore, and which took. 
premium fos saya years at the Chester Co. "Pa. fair—This plo 
is so constructed as to turn shber end of the point when one wears 


dull—it is made of composition metal, warranted ‘to stand ‘stony 
or roeky land as well as steel wrought shares—in the wear of the 
mould boatd there is a piece of casting screwed on; by renewi 
boro of metal, at the small expense'of 25 or 30. ets. the moul 
or plough will last ‘as long asa half dozen of the ordinary 
They are the most economical plough: in use—We are 
eld seep adiienetine most eminent farmers in the state that they 
save iho expense of $10 a yea in each plough. Every farmer who 
has an.eye to his own interest will do well by | i and examin- 
ing for. himself. We always keep on hand a supply of Ploughs and 
ote, $10 Castings—Price of a l-horse Plough $5 ; for 2 ormore 


We SA make to order other Ploaghe of varjous kinds. ‘ 
~ MOTT’S IMPROVED LARGE WHEAT FAN, which was 
so-highly approved of at the recent Fair at Ellicott’s Mills and 
at Govanstown, as san anarticle as there is in this coantry— 
prices from 22 to $2 
A CORN SHELLER that will shell as fast as two men will 
throw oss peeneenpereny (7,4 @ grain on the cob nor break-a -cob, 
by manua! power; price $1 
CULTIVATORS with patent teeth, one of the best articles for 
the purpose in use, for cotton, corn and tobacco price $4, extra set 
of teeth 1. 
HARROWS of 8 kinds, from 7 to $12. 
GRAIN CRADLES of the’best kind, $4. 
HARVEST TOOLS, &e. 
Thankful for past favors we sliall endeayor to merita continuauce 
of the same. ja26 tf 


CORN SHELLERS, bag a STRAW. CUTTERS, 
&% Prices’ reduced in sropirton aS ‘the present rate of labour and 


£3 

The: subscribers offer for Sale, Goldsborough's Corn Sheller and 

Husking Machine,—warranted to shell or husk and shel! 700 bushels 
of. Corn per day by the power of two Horses. 

Baldwin’s Corn Shelley with blower attached-—This machine 
with the power of two horses willshell and clean ready for market 
400. bushels of corn per day. 

Baldwin's Corn & Cob Crusher,—warranted to grind 25 or 30 
bashels of Corn &,Cob per hour, aod put in fine order for feeding 
stock, This is the most durable, simple in construction, and most 

werful of any Crusher made inthis Country, and best adapted 
for extefisive farming establishments. power of two horses is 
required to drive it. 

Straw Cutters, Cylindrical Improved.—There are four sizes of 
these machines, which combine all the late-impravements ;—400 
to 2000 bushels of hay, straw, cornstalke, &c. can be cut by them 





ay. -Also, common Treadle; Evans’ tent, and several other 
finde STRAW rendre low bien paaen = 
E, 

Horse Powers, 2 sizes Harrows, 5 kinds 
Threshing Machines, do Rollers and Drill Machines’ 

Vegetable Cutters Yankee Ox Yokes 
Fanning pes 2 sizes Harvest Tools, all kinds 
Churns, 3 sizes Post hole Augurs 
Lime 8 PLOUGHS, 25 sorts, ae 
Grindstones, hung on friction the Subsoil, and several other 

rollers -Ikinds of Jate introduction 





Garden and Field SEEDS, a large and general assortment 

TREES:and PLANTS do do 
CATALOGUES of the abeve furnished gratis, giving prices and 

description of anchs machine—also directions for planting a 





&e. Ri IR, jr. and CO. 
no 30 Manufacturers & Seedsmen, 60 Light st. 
FOR SALE—SHEEP AND HOGS. 
Two.Bucks, 


-LEICESTER. breed, 1 year old thin satsiag 

: nd sae my Susan ree 2 years old. Also, 2. pairs 
H-DOWN Sheep, about 2 years old. - Price for the Rams, 
ag tee ¥ A SOWS, of the pore BERKSHIRE breed 
ver su > ? 
be | selected for breede Gon 7, the eiher @ tecbell, jase boon parts 
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